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’ “THE SEA-UNICORN. _ 


Tue history of the, Sea-Unicorn, as ‘far as 
regards ‘the traits that: distinguish it from 
the rest of the cetaceous tribe, would be 
brief indeed, if we were to confine ourselves 
to what is positively known’ of it; but the 
history of an animal is not confined within 
such narrow limits; it embraces the opi- 
nions that have been’ held on the subject, 
especially when they have been widely 
spread and handed down to us from one 


Aristotle and Pliny, with several other 
Greek and Roman naturalists, speak of the 
unicorn in several of their works. The 
Greeks called it monoceros, and the Romans, 
unicornos, from which our word unicorn’ is 
derived. 

A unicorn was, as stated by the ancients, 
an animal essentially characterized’ by a 
horn placed in the middle of the’ forehead. 

iny describes’ it thus in Book ‘viii. of his 
Natural History :—. sa 

“ The unicorn is a very ferocious animal, 
having the head of a stag, the feet of an 


elephant, the tail of ‘a boar, and which, in than 
other parts, resembles ‘a ‘horse, only it has © 
a black horn, about three feet in length, in 
1s i 


the middle of the forehead. It 
to take’it alive.” ~ 
This is not 


only ‘account that - the 


the 
ancients have left us of the unicorn; but < 


they are nearly all of a si ‘nature: 


The horns of these animals, as believed by 


them, was a preservative against incurable 
diseases, convulsions, poison, and the bite 
of reptiles ; and therefore’ princes and: other 
great men, whose lives were’ in daily peril; 
Placed great value on 


them’ on account of 
their virtues. ' pe : : 


Many of the horns that have been handed - 
down to us amiong the treasures of kings, ‘' 


as being those of ‘unicorns, are nothing 


but a species of tooth resembling that-of the seen near 


= ‘ 
e real horns are of two kinds : the one 
ney oe of the rhinoceros, which 
seems to be the unicorn described by Pliny ; 
for the feet of the elephant, the tail of 


the boar, the impossibility of taking it alive, 
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Stadthouse, at Am: € tooth, or . 
horn, of the sea-unicorn, is as straight as an 
arrow, is wreathed, and tapers to.a sharp 
point ; and. is whiter, heavier, and harder 
ivory. ; Riera 
The foxan of the sea-unicorn, as may be 


seette Qe + 
:. 


’°The.‘narvel varies in colour according 
to age, when young, the back is. greyish, 
with small spots of a dark hue.;’; when 
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together in such a manner that* they em- 
barrass each other by their tusks. 

“We one day saw,” says Scoresby, in 
his “ Voyage to Greenland,” “a great num- 
ber of narvals, that swam near us in parties 
of fifteen to twenty ; the majority of them 
were males, and had very long horns, or 
tusks, and seemed to be enjoying themselves 
by raising their horns above the water, and 
crossing them as if fencing. During their 
play they made a very strange noise, as if 
water were gurgling in their throats, which 
was probably the case, as the noise was only 
heard when they lifted their heads above 
the water. The ter number, apparentl: 
attracted by curiosity, followed the vessel, 
and as the water was clear, we could plain! 
see them go down to the keel and play wi 
the rudder.” 

The narval lives upon small fish, and 
not, as Cravez has asserted, upon sea- 
plants. Scoresby, in the following passage, 
confirms our statement :— 

“ My father sent me the contents of the 
stomach of a narval, which appeared to me 
very extraordinary. It consisted of small 
fishes half digested, with the bones and fins 
of others, besides the fragments of cuttle- 
pana see seemed to constitute its principal 

There was a part of the back-bone of a 
turbot, fragments of another, with one al- 
most entire—this was about two feet three 
inches long, and one foot eight inches broad. 
It is strange, that the narval, without teeth, 
and mere a very small mouth, apparently 
inflexible lips, and a short tongue, is able to 
séize and swallow a fish about three times 
larger than its mouth, . As the animal in 
which these extraordinary contents were 
found was a-male, with a tusk of seven feet, 
I think that this weapon had been used to 
catch the fish which had recently been 
made his prey. It is probable that the tur- 
bot had been pierced and killed before 

devoured, otherwise it is difficult to imagine 
how the narval was able to seize it, or how 
a fish of such activity as the turbot would 
allow itself to be taken by one with smooth 
lips, without teeth to catch, and without 
the means of holding it.” 

The sea-unicorn, like the whale, is ofien 
used as food, and is, in fact, more valuable 
than any other cetaceous animal, as the oil 
which it furnishes is considered the best. 

An anecdote relative to narval ‘fishing, 
which attracted our notice, may not be un- 
acceptable to our readers. 

Etienne Turgot was one of the most 
respectable fishermen of Greenland, and 
from his expertness in spearing and har- 
pooning the narval and the whale, was 
respected by all his craft. He had a wife, 
on whom he doated ; and a son, a boy of 
seven ‘years of age, whose daring disposition 
and fear-nought character was en the 


cause of many a sad hour to the mother ; 
but it warmed the father’s heart to see in 
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his. offspring the: same wild spirit that had 
characterized his own young days,—to hear 
of a miraculous escape, which reminded 
him of some of the hazardous scenes of his 
own daring boyhood. 

For several months the son (Pierre) had 
his ‘mind bent on going out on a fishing ex- 
eursion with his er; and when the 
parent returned home at night, the first 
= that saluted his ears was,— 

“ Father, I must go to-morrow.” 

The indulgent parent, after much per- 
suasion, at last consented ; and the follow- 
ing morning was fixed for the fishing 
excursion. . 

Pierre slept but little; for his night 
was spent in dreams. At one time he was 
chased by a whale, or some other monster 
of the deep, at another he was making his 
way home with one on his back. At last 
morning came, and up he got to wake his 
father; and shortly rwards they were 
gliding along in their light boat—the parent 
on the look-out for narvals, the son gazing 
into the crystal element, shouting, from time 
to time,— 

“QO! what a fish; if I could reach it.” 

Thus they moved onwards, the father 
casting an occasional affectionate glance on 
the son, while the latter was too busy to see 
anything but the small fishes that were 
sporting beneath him. 

After gazing for some time on the broad 
expanse of water, Etienne imagined that he 
saw something resembling a fish moving on 
the surface. On drawing nearer he per- 
ceived a horn projecting three feet out of the 
water, and nothing daunted, exclaimed,— 

“ Ah, ah; a narval!” ora | had he 
uttered these words, when he h a plunge 
behind him ; and on turning round, he dis- 
covered that his son had fallen into the 
water. The fond parent was about to 
plunge after him, when his eye caught sight 
of the tooth of the narval, which was rapidly 

liding towards the place where Pierre was. 
Etienne stood for a moment horror-struck, 
gazing wildly at his son as he came up 
gurgling to the surface, then on the huge 
creature that was threatening to destroy the 
object of his -affection. That presence of 
mind, which had characterized his former 
actions in time of danger, did not forsake 
him at this critical moment. He seized his 
spear, fixed his keen eye upon the frightful 
animal, raised himself in the boat, and, 
aiming a thrust at its head, plunged into the 
water. For a moment nothing was to be 
seen; neither the father, son, nor fish. All 
was as if nothing had taken place, save that 
the water round the boat was tinctured with 
blood. Was it that of one, or all of them? 

No, not of all; for, a few moments after- 
wards, Etienne reached the surface, bearing 
in-his arms his cherished boy. spe ecneen 

When once more safely seated in the 
boat, the father and son looked everywhere 














for the wounded fish and the lost spear ; but 
their’ seatch was in vain. At last they re- 
turned-home; and on the husband telling: 
his beloved spouse of the danger they had 
run, ‘the terrified mother began to scold 
Pierre for his temerity ; but the boy, accus- 
tomed to such rebukes, ee 

“ Ah, mother; if you seen what a 
beauty it was, you would not scold me. If 
my arm had been a little longer I am sure 
I should have caught it.” 

Years have elapsed; and, in spite‘of all 
Pierre’s solicitations, the prudent mother 
would not again hear of him accompanying 
his father on another fishing excursion. 


MOUNTAIN BOY. 
(From the German of Ludwig Uhiand.) 
I’m the herdsman-boy of the mountain heath, 
Looking down upon all the gay folks beneath : 
Here, his first visit the sun loves to pay, 
And with me, to the last, dwells his parting ray, 
For I am the Jad of the mountain ! 


Here, the torrent its birthplace hath chosen—alone 
I drink it all fresh from its cradle-stone ; 
It leaps. from the rock—wildly dashes away,— 
But J take it up in my hand to play, 

For I-am the lad of the mountain ! 
The mountain’s my own—mine inherited d, 
And tem: and storm, though they gather around, 
And from the northor the south as they will 
Yet the shout of my song is above them still. 

T am the lad of the mountain ! 


Though thunder and lightning beneath me fly, 
Yet I’m standing alone, in a clear blue sky ; 

I know them well, and I call to them, Ho! 
Let my father’s in peace there below ! 
For I am the lad of the mountain ! 

And when the alarm-bell has sounded so shrill, 
may ote ey omen a ene al 
Then I hasten me down,—j e eager throng, 
And handle my sword—and sing my song— 4 
T am the lad of the mountain. en 


J 


REMINISCENCES OF STERNE: 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
(Concluded from p. 150, vol. xxxvii.) 

VoL. vi1.—Chap, 2 describes his sickness in 
his to Calais, scarcely over-matched, 
perhaps, by the well-remembered Mr. Ma- 
thews’ display of it. Chap. 5 gives his ad- 
mirable antiquarian 
ties of Calais. Chap. 9 says,—“ There is 
not a town in all ce -which, ‘in: my 
— looks better in the mass, than 

ontreuil ; I own it does not look so well in 
the book of post-roads ; but when you come 
to see it—to be sure it looks most pitifully. 
There is one thing however in it at present 
very handsome ; and that is, the innkeeper’s 


daughter.” His severe invective — by 


an inn at Abbeville, in chap. 12, feelingly 


refers to his forebodings on the Jast great i 


catastrophe, when “the ‘last services of 
wiping my brow, and smoothing my pillow, 


on the antiqui- i 
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to the hot baths of Bourbon ;‘and' who could 
have told this tale equal to him’? It must 
have been the recollection’ of’ rich passages 
like this, which caused Mr. Wilks, in some 
severe political pages of his North Briton, 
suddenly to break out, on recollecting Mr. 
Sterne, when he calls him “ that amazing 
comic genius, Tristram Shandy.” Gresset 
in his Ver Vert dares go no further than 
place the two awk words “ des’ mots 
effroyables,” into the mouth ofa parrot. 
Sterne boldly gives them to the 74 the 
holy abbess and her novitiate. A gel 
muleteer is most P igsormgt descri as 
“the happiest and most of 
mortal men,” when he entered: the little 
might the lape Mss Levorege have given’ of 
ight the late Mr, ve given 
him! . 22 marks the thi con- 
tempt which the shrewd old “devi! of 
a mule exhibits for the old lady. Chap. 31 
SE ee ee of 


him. As I pulled at his Halter, it broke 
short in my hand—he looked up pensive in 


them as I did; Heaven! earth! sea! fire! 
pack Pan: Reser free AA 
my remarks—they were remarks 
that cret waie mite te Chane tae We 
iest—what shall 1 do?” It at last occurred 
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tomb, my heart glowed within me. Tender 
and faithful spirits! long have I tarried to 
drop this tear upon your.tomb—I come! I 
come! When I came—there was no tomb to 
drop it upon.” The Nouvelle Description 
de la France, par Vign. de la Force, thus 
speaks on this tomb :—“ L’an 1707, Mess. 
du Consulat de Lion, firent demoler un 
monument ancien et celebre, appellé le 
tombeau deux amans. Lorigine de ce 
tombeau a fort excité les scavans. M. 
Brossere déplore, avec raison, que ce mo- 
nument, apres avoir echapé 4 la fureur des 
pengles barbares, ait enfin péri par les mains 

ceux mémes qui devoient se faire une 
espéce de religion de le conserver.” This 
vol. vii. ends with Mr. Sterne’s traversing 
“the rich plains of Languedoc,” between 
Niomes and Lunel, (where there is the best 
Muscatel wine in all France,) and his join- 
ing Nanette, a sun-burnt daughter of labour, 
and where he heard sung the Gascoigne 
toundelay of Viva la joia! Fidon la Tris- 
tessa! “ Viva la joia was in her lips— Viva 
la joia was in her eyes—she had stolen her 
voice from heaven. Just Di of our 
joys and sorrows, cried I, why could not a 
man sit down in the lap of content: here, 
and dance, and sing, and say his prayers, 
and, g to heaven with this nut-brown 
maid? Capriciously did she bend her head 
on one side, and dance up insidious. ‘Then 
*tis time to dance off, quoth 1.” 

Vol. viiii—Mr. Sterne ends chap. 5, by 
saying, “ for my own part I am resolved 
never to read any book but my own as long 
as I live.” From the fascinating chap. 24, 
Mr. Leslie drew his admirable scene of my 
uncle'and Mrs, Wadman. 

Mr. Sterne wrote this eighth volume at 
Toulouse, “ in the glee of his elastic spirits.” 
He resided there August, until June, 
1763. | He thus describes his house in his 
letter to Mr. Foley :—“ Well, here-we are, 
my dear friend—and most deliciously placed 
in an excellent house, well furnished, and 
‘ t beyond anything I looked for. *Tis 
‘built in the form of an hotel, with a pretty 
court, towards the town, and behind, the 
best garden in Toulouse, laid out in serpen- 
tine walks, and so large, that the company 


in our quarter usually come to walk in the . 


same, for which they have my consent— 
the'more the merrier. The house consists 
‘of a good salle 4 mangé above stairs, joining 
to a very grea & compagnie, as lar 

as the Baron d’ Holbach’s, three handsome 
bed-chambers, with dressing-rooms to them ; 
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below stairs, two very good rooms ‘for my- 
self, one to study in, the other to see. com- 
pany. I have, moreover, cellars round the. 
court, with all other offices. Of the same 
landlord, I have bargained to have the use 
of a country house which he has two imiles 
out of town, so that myself and all my 
family have nothing more to do than to take 
our hats, and remove from the one to the 
other. My landlord is moreover to keep 
the gardens in order. And what do you 
think I am to pay for all this? Neither more 
nor less than £30 a year—all things are 
cheap in proportion.” . Perhaps this large 
and tranquil garden might have been wa- 
tered with blood, from the ensanguined 
slaughtering of our troops when opposed to 
those of Soult ; in which battle, in 1814, the 
loss of the: French was five generals and 
8000 privates, and ours was 4650 privates. 
Vol. ix.—In chap. 8 he says, “ Every 
letter I trace tells me with what rapidity 
life follows my pen—every time I kiss th 
hand ‘to bid adieu, and every‘absence whic 
follows it, are preludes to that eternal separa- 
tion which we are shortly tomake.” Though 
his literary reputation: was: now daily in- 
creasing, yet: his health was rapidly declin- 
ing, and a rapid consumption of the lungs 
caused his death in 1768, about two years 
after this was written. Chap. 24 contains 
his first interview with Maria, at Moulins, 
with his masterly notice of the “ feeling 
heart” of the postillion, who had “ some- 
thing in his face above his condition,” and 
whose history Mr. Sterne wished much to 
have sifted out. Chap. 31 has the interview 
with Trim when he is ordered to bring in 
“a full sheet,” and this incomparable scene 
nearly ends this last volume of this much- 
famed work, which Sir Walter Scott calls 
“this wild and capricious offspring of 


fancy.” 

What has been said of Goldsmith may 
well apply to Sterne: “ He died in the midst 
of a triumphant course. Every year that 
he lived would have added to his reputa- 
tion.” An anonymous writer thus speaks 
of him:—“ To sketch out affecting and 
masterly ager ee to raise his » eases ran the 
very ti of expectation, at to 
defeat ardent curiosity by asterisks and 
dashes ; to tread cl Y 92. Oe borders of 
impiety and lewdness, without disgusting 
Ho by powers wonderfully and sub- 
limely pathetic. to reach at times the in- 
most recesses of the heart, and, with scarcely 
a page intervening, to irritate, irresistibly to 
irritate us 


lence ai inanity, delicacy and ess, 
—such powers, Yorick, were thine!” A bio- 
graphy of Mr. Sterne in the Penny Maga- 
zine, of Nov. 17, 1832, thus concludes :— 
“-Of all his predecessors, Rabelais.is un- 
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doubtedly the writer who has the best right 
to be regarded.as having been directly imi- 
tated by Sterne. There is in both the same 
whimsicality of th t and allusion, we 
same intermixture of the most 
profound remarks with the wildest eine ”: 
as well as the same wit and humour. 
both, too, there ‘is the same indelicacy— 
far. more uent and reckless in 
Rabelais, whose satire is. also animated in 
many places by a much more bitter spirit. 
But in this, or any, other parallel which 
may be drawn to. the disadvantage of 
Sterne’s onaneliy. it ought never to be 
forgotten that his highest attribute remains» 
still all his own—his exquisite pathos. Of 
this there is nothing whatever, either in 
Burton, or Arbuthnot, or Rabelais, or any 
other with whom he, has been. compared. 


None of these writers could have produced : 


the stories of the Dead Ass, of Lefevre, of 
the Monk, or of Maria. Nay, none of them, 
we may venture to affirm, could have drawn 
or imagined anything so full of the eccen- 
tric and the ludicrous, and yet so mild, so 
attractive, and, with all its singularity, so 
true to nature, as the delineation either of 
my Uncle Toby or of Corporal Trim ; 
a perhaps Cervantes might.” 

e may say now, in his own words, 
“ Ten times.in a day has Yorick’s ghost 
the consolation to hear his monumental: in- 
scription read over with such a variety of 
plaintive tones as denote a general pity and 
esteem for. him; a footway crossing the 
church-yard close by the side of his grave, 
not a passenger goes by without stopping 
to cast a look upon it, and sighing as he 
walks on, Alas, poor Yorick !’ N. 


SONG—TO MISS L. S. 


Fest as the deer on his heath-cover’d — 
Light as the wave on the ae 
dah, Guiting foun- 


Pure as pet stream from the 

My soul bounds to rapture, and: thee, my love, 
thee. . 

Though fate from its idol this fond heart may 


Through Pong sag o’er waves, though life’s journey 
Each danger will fly, and each sorrow will vanish, 


When thought turns to memory,. and thee, my ' 


love; thee, 
aware bp ewgested Eanes?” 
ea yT, roving,: 
eats M coat beating epes beam/on all but thy 


Whose Bas are centred in thee, hae love, thee ? 


cea ea i ie rane a teem tied, 
on in, its uty we see ; 

shall affection be 
shaded, 4 

Till eS f 


And by sorrow’s dark cloud 
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IMAGINATION. 


We may be enabled to foresee the occur- 

rence of an event, by judgment formed on 
and thought; we may draw a correct inference 
respecting a matter, by comparisons between 
existing circumstances; we may prophesy 
an epoch hy possessing a more acute obser- 
vation than others upon things past—thus 
foretelling a thing to come; San none of 
this is the effect of imagination, because’ 
arising from abstract judgment. Imagina- 
tion, in its least beneficial form, i is the mind 
building an image, but, wanting judgment 
to attend. the ao forms either an 
exaggerated shape, or. falls below the stand- 

ard of reality. us the imaginative person 
expecting a pleasure, pictures it possessed 
of so much beauty, or capable of yielding. 
so great an extent of gratification, that he 
surfeits in idea, and when the event arrives, 
he is unfitted to enjoy it, his previous feast 
having appeased his appetite. Instead of 
attempting to correct his fault he construes 
his disappointment into a taste more refined 


, than is ordinarily met with, and that he is not 


so easily gratified, or so soon elated, as the 
common herd : his latter error is caused by 
vanity, his former mistake is one —_ the 
effects of untem imagination. 
however, is an illustration only of its tanta 
results ; but i ion would not form 

one of. the qualities of the mind, were it a 
placed there for our ~ Mankind with- 


an opportunity of ap pene ber we do 
find, and ahewa the, kind heart 
more. 

- Where would he the chief Dianty of 
poetry, vibrating a chord congenial to the 
birth of soul, and so shewing and proving 
its existence? where the exquisite loveliness 
of fancy, arising Ppa. somes which tends 
to soothe the hr vating it from its 
grosser materials? where the effect 
harmony softening our nature, and givi 


like every quality our mind or bod 


sesses, when used in the way our Maker 
intended, j is given for an object kind as it is 
great, and in the execution as 
Magnificent in the design. 





NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
-REGENT’S PARK. 


Tue recent improvements in the parks and’ 


other places of public resort must be 


metropolis, butto those who take an interest 
in the sanatory 
of the empire. .A most marked change 
taken place in the value of: human life 
within the metropolitan districts... The ex- 
pectation of life: .in London, at the present 
time, - eco = it was = 
most classes. in the country 
ee This increased power of Yitality 
arisen from many ramen a 
improved arrangements i- 
lies ; the more temperate and regular habits 
of life; better ideas of cleanliness, ond we. 
perior comforts of .. 


been observable in the life of the humbter 


classes of the must be attributed. 
The best.index to the progressing civiliza- 
tion. of ‘a people will be found in‘the laws of 
mortality. Invariably, as education becomies 
general, as provident habits -are generated, 


eae nen yee cabanas water eet 


regulations of the first city’ 
han onl 
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mand, will the duration of human existence 
be prolonged ; but in all cases where the laws 


of a: country are ive and tyrannical, 

are the habits of ity and ctor ony 
suppressed, and the Prineiple of vitality in 
somuch weakened; 


meter = ently the 
value ‘of life diminished: ‘ Inte ligent go- 
vernments will always find it their interest 
to promote ‘the. sanatory ofits’ 
towns ‘and. great’ cities, ao 


gra-' v. to suppose the laws of p a 
tifying, not only to the inhabitants of the’ of rn ag LY 


open spaces, and the laying out of | 
Eigen importaoes to 0 legate 
islatare. Lon- 


the stately structures and _— 
which adorn and 

ofthe Saar body are mores ‘calculated 
to cultivate the taste of the by fami-’ 
liarizing’ their males with good practical 
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designs of art. The annexed engraving isa 
representation of the new Suspension Bridge 
in Regent’s Park; the design is: neat and 
elegant, and, considering its character, pos- 
sessing some merit beyond many structares 
of greater. pretensions: It is cast over that 
part of the piece of ornamental water which 
is opposite to‘ Hanover Gate, and near to 


the of Hertford’s villa, a repre-' t 
sentation’ of which in: the back- 
of the ' Mr. Holford’s 


the Suspension Bri We are satisfied 
that the present ion will not only add 
to the and beauty of that por- 
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OR, THE SPIRIT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


THE TWO FRIENDS OF THE 
PYRENEES. 


Amone the various roads:in the Pyrenees, i 


there is one which begins opposite to the 


yer : « Jean, : 
several had attempted to endure this rough : 
calling, and, from its hardships, were forced. 


to give it up; but to sleep upon a hard bed, 
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hy the With no other 
arms than a he had several :times 
combated and overcome the bri j-and: 
rarely did he visit St. car- 
rying with him the skin of some ferocious 
very ; 7 we 
wind was biowing ben ily, Jean, to avoid 
serene nrc at 
he erept into bed, and covering himself, tried 
or The torrents, which were roaring 
his pillow, thwarted: ali 

Ppa yo oe 9 wip drag aepecrany o 
to the <= the storm. . The goats, for 
uae - closer and closer C each 

ery gnd dogs, partly screened. from: 
the blast by their shaggy coats,.came and. 
wae ene Ae of their feet 
upon the ee ae to. fall. 
cars pm soeanie the extremey ef Goya 
and shortly afterwards, howling and barking, 
then a mournful cry, are heard. . Jean, 
knowing well what was the cause of the 


-— with -its — 22 X 

itself bravely against rmidable enem: 
On turning’ round, Jean perceived a cub, 
bern dar apg agent Neto 4 
lying stretched on the grass ; and by: a skil- 
ful FgEe pee nh aa Poe an 
ferme ye ar to bite him. 

r ran to the assistance 
of its little one; but that act of devotedness 
was fatal to her, for the dog from behind 
ee eed 
coup dé gueule.. 


é 
ir 
hy 


ries 

gag 

Ht 
iL 
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shewed considerable vivacity; and Jean, 


fearing that it might attack him unawares, : 
tied,it at the ‘bottom of the cave; but.on, 
semenmameenemonnienh aenentsh hes im-: 
mediately loosed .it; when. the wolf testified - 


its joy by lea m8 round the place, licking : 
the hands of epherd, then approac 
the two huge tens fearlessly walked ro 


them. After the lapse of a few days, the 
dogs and. the wolf lived peaceably together, 
each omen to gain the affection of their 

master.. If Jean at.times sat musing, and 
did not pay any attention to the wolf, the 
latter became restless, murmured plaintively, 
and pushed with its head the, hand of its 
master; but when he caressed the shaggy 
coat of. Pierrot, (the name which the shep- 
herd gave it,) the poor animal, with a move- 
ment of j joy, shook its limbs, and looking 
wis' in its, master’s face, expressed in 
the most passionate manner its unbounded 


happiness. 
he herd and the wolf lived thus for 
two years, without quitting the mountains, 
at the expiration of which time, an uncle 
that Jean had in Paris, who had. amassed a 
considerable deal. of money, wrote to the 
young man to come and live with him. 
ton felt like .Gangantua, at the death of 
his wife Caudebec, sad and joyful; he did 
not. know: whether it would. be better for 
him to leave his flock or to remain with 


them, ; 

. Whilst his uncle’s letter was being read, 
and the money; shewn to him which - had 
been sent to defray the expense of the 
journey, he looked with sorrow at his wolf, 
then at his dogs; and.as the tear started to 
his eye, and rolled down his cheek, he went 
to embrace them. The poor animals looked 
at him with surprise and sadness, without 


understanding what was going on, yet seem- . 


alive to the afflictions of their master. 

en Jean had taken a painful adieu of 
the two he recommended them to the 
shepherd who succeeded him, called Piérrot, 
and set out on his journey. The do ogs looked 
after him with uneasiness, and w 
saw him. descend : the ravine, they ran to 
join him. . Jean looked at them affection- 
ately, the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

“ If you were mine, poor things,” he said, 
“TI would not. leave you thus; we should 
all set out: 3 but you belong to my 
late master ; Piérrot alone is mine. Fare- 
well, perhaps, for ever.” 

He again kissed them, and made a sign 
for them to join the troop, which they re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

“ Come, Piérrot, to the road,” the shep- 
herd said, and the wolf, which seemed to 
know: the desire of its master, leaped gaily: master. 
before him. 

It is: useless to state, that the: idea of 


going by- the diligence or any other convey- : 


ance never. once struck Jean.. Like y 


en they” 
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pry vaso row his. master, ac-’, 
custo to look. u) asa re, 
travelled cheerfully along. When night. 
came on, they either entered some poor au- 
or. asked permission of a farmer to : 
lie in his barn or outhouse, which, to them 
was aluxury. Piérrot, extending himself 


* on the ground, served as a pillow for his 


master, and both slept profoundly till the 
break of day, when they again resumed their 
journey; no one ever suspecting that the 
companion of the shepherd was a wolf. 

After travelling about a month, they at 
last reached Paris, and “— not long’ in 
finding out the Rue de Cinq Diamans, 
where the shepherd’s uncle resided. 

“ Ah! Jean,” the old man said, after 
having embraced his nephew, M, and what 
do you intend to do-with that enormous 

dog. You see we have but three small 
pg and therefore -have no place for 
oung ass of yours ; besides, I am sure 

it a eat two pounds of bread a day.” 

“ The young ass,” Jean replied, “ would 
eat two pounds of bread, with two pounds 
of meat to it. But I will give it the half of 
mine. It is not a dog, uncle, it is a wolf.” * 

“ A wolf!” the old man replied, starting 
back in terror; “ you have brought a wolf 
to my house !” 

Jean, embracing Piérrot, said,“ Oh, there’s 
nothing to Sion; uncle ; he is as mild as a 


lamb. 
“ With you, perha 3 but he may | be other- 
wise with those he oes not know.” Then, 


after, pausing a minute, the uncle continued, 

“No, no ; I will allow no wolf to stop in my 
house. The Jardins des Plantes is the place 
for it, Jean; come, let us go there.imme- 
diately.” 

After much coaxing, Jean at last con- 
sented, and with a ina heart he, accom- 
panied by his uncle and his faithful com- 
panion, directed his steps to the lodgings of 

Frederic Cuvier, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, who, on seeing the wolf, expressed his 
joy, and said, that he had never seen one so 
strong or of such a size. 

Pierrot ~_ = ——- to one of - 
cages in the whic: is set apart for 
wild beasts. Ones Jean saw prison 
destined for his friend, he began to shed 
tears, while Piérrot looked inquiringly in 
his master’s face. 

“It must be so, my friend; it must be 
so,” the shepherd said, sorrowfully; then 
my, > sign to the wolf, it reomary into the 

© sooner was the door shut upon 
pg prisoner than the poor animal howled, 
and gnawed the bars of his cage; but his 
abt was appeased by a word from his : 


« You PO oie Piérrot,” Jean said. 
“Be good, and I will come to see you 


..The following Sunday, Jean went to see 
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came ill,.which, though at first. trifling, 
was soon aggravated by want of air and 


exercise. 


think that there was anything seriously.the 
matter, for Jean continued to work as usual. 
One morning, however, he could not leave 
his room. A doctor was sent for, who said 

it was a.violent attack of fever, and 
deemed ‘it advisable to send him to the 
Hotel-Dieu, where. he was confined for 
eighteen months. At length, his youth and 
strong constitution triumphed over his dis- 
ease, and Jean began to look forward with 
pleasure to his speedy recovery. After 
leaving the. ital, his first visit was to 
the Jardin. des. Plantes, to see Piérrot. 

The wolf by degrees had become recon- 
wiashaied. Be tor eopeen | A Oongioet 
attachment for its keepers. ‘imagi 
that it had forgotten its first affection, until 
one day, when, hearing a voice pronounce 
the word Piérrot, they heard it howl.with 
joy, and saw it.gambol, jump, caper ; ceasing 
not till once it perceived Jean. At first the 
two friends embraced each other through the 
gratings ;. but on being permitted to enter 
the cage, it is impossible to describe their 
joy and delight. 

Alas! they were obliged to part. 
For several months Piérrot was quiet and 
taciturn, looking vainly among the crowd 
to discover Jean. The poor shepherd was 


forced: to go back to the country ; and be- his friends, 


fore doing so, he left no efforts untried to 
possess again his faithful companion. How 
often in traversing his cherished mountains, 
watching, as formerly, his flock, have his 
eyes filled with tears at the remembrance 
of Piérrot! how often did he curse the day 
that he undertook the fatal journey to Paris, 
where he had suffered so much, and which 
had cost him his best and only friend ! 
After the lapse of three years, Jean re- 
turned to Paris to claim the ay ts fanpen 
uncle and aunt, who lost their li 
upsetting of a carriage. His first visit was 


owner of thousand frances; .and his 
second to the Jardin.des Plantes, It was 
evening ;. and on arriving, he-was told that 





windows of which were shut, and all. 


“ The eyes.of the wolf,” says,M. Frederic 
Cuvier, in his Histoire des Ani » *im- 
= diately bri 
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. LA BRUYERE. 


J£aN DE LA BruyeERE was born at Dour- 
dan,t about. twenty-five miles S. W.. of 
Paris, in the year 1639, He endeavoured to 
procure the situation of treasurer of France 
at Caen, when Bossuet made him come to 
Paris, to enter the service of M. le Duc 

till 


of 
1000 crowns. He published his book, “ Les 
Caracterés,” in 1687; was received into the 
French Academy in- 1693, and died in 1696. 
- The Abbé d’Olivet thus describes the 


de Condé, and a fit of apoplexy carried him 
off in a quarter of an hour, being only fifty- 
two years of age. ‘ 

Such is all we can learn of the hi of 
this able writer, to whom we are inde 
for one of the best works in any language ; 


that the wolf is su: ¥ into 
social contact with man, as well as 
other ferocious animals: (. ‘aes Flsmatilen) 
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a work which, from thé success it has met 
with from its production, well merited trans- 
lation into our oyu latigdage. 

Nothing is known of family of La 
Bruyére, if we except that he was de- 
scended from‘a famous leaguer ‘of the’ same 
nameé, who, ‘at the time of the: barrieadin 
of Paris, held the rank of’ civil ‘lieatenant : 
this, however, may be of little consequence, 
= one would like to know what was 
“perhaps the ery obeciity oft hy Be 

erhaps v obscuri ‘ his life 
betokens the nies of his caravan He 
resided ‘in’ the mansion of a prince; he 
raised about him a crowd of men at once 
vicious and ridiculous, whose characters-he 
depicted in his book, or they thought them- 
selves there depicted 3* he was followed by 
enemies who indulged in satire, and those 
pot. on prosperity, yet was he never 
mixed up in any in e, of engaged in 
any quarrel ; which would lead one to sup- 
pose that he.was a man -éndowed: with an 
irit,, and trod in a 


wise and a virtuous 
“He has been : ed to me,” says 
the Abbé d’Olivet, “as ‘a ‘phi her, whose 


fearing all kinds of dmbition, even that of 
ess of mind.” (Hist. de 0 Acad. 


) 

* He: was held’ in great estimation by the 
famous Boileau, who wrote the following 
under his portrait :— 2 

“Tout esprit orgueilleux qui s’aime, 
~ .Par'mes se Vv 
Et dans pr si war” 
Apprends & se hair lui-méme. 

- We can easily conceive that the -philoso- 
pher who had driwn:the vices of men with 
so: much ingenuity and‘ sagacity ‘knew too 
well «the meget bh to ated 
society m iked society ‘without 
being abandoned to it, ws 

His book “Les Caracttres” has made a 
great ‘stir since its production, which was 
at the time attributed to its satire, or ‘rather 
the satire people fancied they remarked in 
it; it has been ‘reprinted’ a hundred ‘times, 
and ‘his ‘enemies satirically “say, has been 
translated into every tongue, but one of his 
admirers denies that the work has been 


portrayed’ man, not as a painter marks out 
a portrait, copying servilely objects and 

* M. de Malerieux, to whom he shewed-his book 
before publishing, told him, “‘ that it would attract 
many readers, and make many enemies.” 


g than by his ity. Montai 
man by himself, has penetra 


racter, his mode of life, and the turn. 
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forms, bat: as a-painter of hi . who 
chooses and collects different models, from 
which he imitates only character and effect. 

La Bruyére may be considered as a 
moralist and a-writer.: As -a‘moralist, he 
seems less remarkable by his profoundness 
e, stadying 
deeper into 
the essential principles of human ‘nature. 
Rochefoucauld has represented man under a 
more general affinity, in relation to a single 

inciple the origin of all human ‘actions. 

Bruyére has attached himeelf principally 
to the differences that the attack of human 

sions, habits, and professions, establish 
in the manners and eonductof man. Mon- 
taigne and La Rochefoucauld have por- 
trayed man at all times and in all places; 
La Bruyére has painted the courtezan, the 
beau, the financier, the citizen, of the age of 
Louis XIV. 

It may be said, that’ his mind did not 
embrace a wide and vast scope, and that his 
imagination was gifted with more’ penetra- 
tion than comprehensiveness.’ He sought 
too much to. characterize - indivi 


even 
when writing on the - subjects. 
Thus, in his chapter, entitled “Of the Mo- 


narchy or the Republic,” (amongst some 
general reflections on the principles and 
vices of the. government, he portrays at 
once the court and the town, the negotiator 
and the newsmonger,) we expect to find 
itulated the history of ancient re- 
publics and modern. monarchies, but how 
astonished are we to find at the end of the 
chapter that we have not gone beyond the 
precincts of Versailles. 
It is not -only by the novelty and the 


variety of movements and turns that the 


every of his book. 
Everything lived and Bad animation under 
his ‘pen. i i 
of this able writer, he 
gain admission into the French Academy, 
after having published his characters; he 
was y men of letters whom he 
had nded, and the clamours of that 
crowd of unfortunate persons who are at 
all times jealous of great talent and merited 
success; but La Bruyére had on his side 
Bossuet, Racine, Despreaux, and the public 
voice ;—he was received. His discourse 
was one of the most able that had been de- 
livered in that Academy. He was the first 
who praised the living academicians, which 
even his enemies affected to regard as 
satire. The public journals teemed with 
epigrams and songs, but which have fallen 
into the oblivion they merit. It ‘was for 

is ce author that the following 
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et was made, and which has been j 


cou} 

applied to so many academicians on their 

admission as members :— 
Quand la Bruyére se 
Pourquoi faut-il crier haro ? 
Pour faire un nombre de 
Ne falloit-il pas un zéro? * 

’ ot oo J. B.A. 





Piscellaneous. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


A PAPER was read at a late meeting of the 
Statistical Society, entitled “Statistics of 
Newspapers in various Countries,” by Mr. 
P. L. Simmonds. 

In 1696 there were but nine newspapers 
published in London, all of them at weekly 
intervals. In 1709 the number had in- 
creased to eighteen, of which one was 
published daily. In 1724 there were three 
daily, six weekly, seven three times a 
week, three mny posts, ‘and the Lon 
don Gazette, twice a week. In 1792, thir- 
teen daily, and twenty semi-weekly and 
weekly papers. In 1836, when the stamp 
duty was 4d., the total number of stamps 
issued for’ the United Kingdom’ was 
35,576,056. In 1839, 58,516,802.’ The 
consumption of stamps has therefore in- 
creased sixty-four’ per cent. since the re- 
duction of the duty. The oldest existing 
London ‘papers are, the English’ Chronicle, 
or Whitehall: Evening’ Post, which was 
started in 1747; the St. James’s Clironicle, 
1761; and the Morning Chronicle, 1769. 
The oldest existing provincial papers are, 
the Lincoln Mercury, published at Stam- 
ford, 1695; the’ Ipswich Journal, 1737; 
Bath Journal, 1742; Birmingham Gazette, 
1741; Chester Courant, 1733 ; Derby Mer- 
eury, 1742. The oldest paper in treland 
is the Belfast News Letter, which was com- 
— in retry Mans pape - the Edin- 
bur, vening Courant is the oldest paper, 
Saving been first published in F705. 
Newspapers are printed in every county in 
England, with one exception — Rutland. 
In Wales, there are six counties in which 
papers are not published—viz., Anglesea, 
Cardigan, Denbigh, Montgomery, Pem- 
broke, and Radnor. In Scotland, there are 
sixteen out of the thirty-two counties ; and 
in Ireland only seven out of the thirty-three 
counties. In‘ there are no daily 
papers published out of London. “There 
are four papers ‘published in Guernsey, 
nine in Jersey, five in the Isle of Man 
—all unstamped. 

So far back as‘1605, under Henry IV., a 


a: Among his papers was found a MS. entitled 


eared regularly in Paris, and was published 
by -Richen, Brothers: beokeslions ll 1698 
when Dr. Renaudot took it up, and carried 


name. of the le Meuble du, Parnasse. 


veau Mercure ; but in 1721 Temeh once 
more its original appellati retained jt 
till the Revolution. It forms a collection of 
poorly 19p0, volumes., The soak wena of 
journals and periodicals in Paris, in 1779, 
was thi “ite The number published 
immediately before the Revolution wag 169, 
fs liner Geta & lam tee 
of a » Sci or ious 

ter. .The number. f provineial a 
that date was between seventy and eighty. 
Paris. has now upwards of twenty-seven 


in 1897, wan 776, of which 396 belonged to 


aris. ae 

The first journal published in the United 
States was the Boston News Letter, which 
appeared in 1706 No sufficien pP ast 
for com puting, wi any degree accuracy, 
the niaber of copies ew at 
present annually circulated in the United 
States ; but it probably does not fall far 
short of 160,000,000, [The total number 
of papers issued in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in 1837, was only 47,248,000.] The 
meekly. issues of the British press of Lower 
Canada .are 29,000; those of the French 
press, 8,000. In Upper Canada there are 
twenty-eight newspapers published weekly, 
in Newfoundland nine, uda two, and 
the same number in the Print- 
ing was introduced into. Nova Seotia 
Page hs yeare Deere it.was praia yi 
in Canada: was printed in 
1751, on a half pebageg : % 
under the title of the Halifax Gazette. The 
number now issued at Halifax is twelve, 
and there are three in the country parts of 


the province. There are four 

published in British Guiana ; two in Preach 
Guiana, one or two at Bahia, eight at Rio 
Janeiro, eight at Buenos Ayres, .one of 
which, a ‘weekly paper, is in English. 
There are nine in Jamai At Barbadoes, 
four semi-weekly, one: tri-weekly, and one 
weekly newspaper. Two of have 
been established by the coloured population 


o be 3 d 


la Quistisme,? which, however, a8 special and are supported 
though perhaps well wrttén, is scarcely worthy of and conducted entirely by this clase” 
Dopin, doster of Sorbonne,’ ‘iid Gems In Germany, newspapers originated in 
were published in 1699. the “Relations,” as they were termed, 
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which sprung up at Augsburg and Vienna, in 
1524, and which appeared in the newspaper 
in numbered sheets, was'printed in 1612. 
The journals published in Austria in 1838, 
literary and political, amounted to seventy- 
six, of -which twenty-two appeared at 
Vienna, twenty-five at Milan, ten in 
Lombardy, seven'at Venice, five at Verona, 
‘and seven in Gallicia and Hungary. In 
the kingdom of Hanover there were, in 
1840, only four political journals. In the 
‘Netherlands, in 1826, there were in the 


fifteen by 
in all: Switzerland no more than 
printing offices, and sixteen periodical jour- 
nals; and in. 1834 there were ninety-three 
of the former, ‘and fifty-four of the latter. 
The total number of journals published 
in Russia, in 1839, was 154. The Gazette 
of St. Petersburg circulates 6,000 daily. 
The first journal printed in Denmark was 
in 1664. At present there are about fifty- 
four daily and weekly publications, more 
than ‘half of which are published in Copen- 
h and ‘there are about thirty monthly 
and ‘other’ periodical’ works, the greater 
ab of which are published in the capital. 
he supply of newspapers in Norway is 
abundant, as the press in that country is 
perfectly free, and no tax of any kind is 
levied on it. Christiania alone has eight 
journals. In 1832 there were’ about fifty 
newspapers published in the whole of Swe- 
den, one gee! Cape and several maga- 
zines. In Sw the press is under a very 
strict censorship. In 1839 there were thir- 
teen publications in Finland, nine in 
Swedish, and four in the Finnish language. 
The earliest Spanish newspaper was pub- 
lished about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. In 1800 only two 
political newspapers were published; and 
but a few years ago, only twelve newspapers 
for a population of 12,000,000. There are 
about twenty newspapers and daily journals 
in Portugal, and one at the Azores. The 
whole number of journals in Italy exceeds 
200. Few of the existing papers date back 
further than bgt a teem of the pre- 
sent century. he — nine— 
four Te athena tae at Napoli, two at 
Hydra, and two at Missolonghi. . The go- 
vernment Gazette of Corfu is the only jour- 
nal published in the Ionian Islands. There 
are abont a dozen periodicals at Malta, 
most of them weekly. At Gibraltar, a go- 
vernment paper, of a very diminutive size, 
‘is published daily. The journals published at 
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Constantinople, in January, 1841, were, the 
Tagrim Vakai, a government r, and the 
Djerédéi Havadis, in vulgar Turkish, con- 
taining general information. In the whole 
Cape bis sqpemnetias Aeapiesengeiaaty tars 

e has ap at Algiers re ly since 
ifs possession by the French in 1880—two 
are published on the western coast, at the 
cigven,polluel Lowugapeen 2h fax Cape of 

leven ne at 0 

Good Hope, half of which are pri in 
English, and half. in Dutch. official 
Gazette was established in Persia, in 1838. 
It is ues - In Calcutta there are 
six Engli ily papers, three tri-weekly, 
eight weekly, and nine Hindustanee weekly. 
At Bombay there are ten Eagish riodi- 
cals issued caphweety and four Hindus- 
tanee publications. Two weekly English 
papers were published at Canton, but are 
now.removed to Macao. At Sydney there 
are eight newspapers. At Melbourne, three 
papers published twice a week, and one 
weekly at Geelong; in South Australia, 
four—one semi-weekly at Adelaide, and the 
others weekly. Swan River has two weekly. 
Van Diemen’s Land, thirteen weekly papers. 
Materials for printing a newspaper were 
sent out to New Zealand with the first 
settlers; the first number of the New Zea- 
land Gazette having been printed in London 
before their departure. The second num- 
ber ap at Port Nicholson in. 1840; 
and a rival paper was forthwith established 
under the title of the New Zealand Ad- 
vertiser, at Kororakilla, Bay of Islands. 
The Sandwich oy og aan now their re- 
gular newspaper, the Polynesian, former] 
called the Sandwich Island Gazette, Leste 
been published at Honolulu for upwards of 
three years. 


MORAL TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


Dr. ARMsTRONG, who knew well the im- 
portance of attending to the mind of the 
tient, said to Dr. Boot a few hours before 

e died—“ Boot, remember to be always 
cheerful in your intercourse with the sick : 
it takes a load from the heart, and infuses 
into it hope and confidence.” Dr. Nichols, 
in his “ Anima Medica,” says, that 
whatever a man’s distemper was, he would 
not attend him as a physician if his mind 
was not at ease, for he believed no medicine 
would have any influence under these cir- 
cumstances. He once attended a man in 
trade, upon whom he found none of the 
medicine he prescribed had any effect. He 
asked the wife privately whether her hus- 
band had not been exposed to some losses 
in trade? She said, “No.” He continued 
to attend him, but no impression could be 
made on his malady. At length the man’s 
wife told the physician: that she had disco- 











proved abortive, 


rate with the physician, by encouraging 
hopes of the patient, and inspiring confidence 
in the means used to promote recovery. 


WHAT GOOD HAS CHRISTIANITY 


DONE? 


Ler us look to the lowliest village church 
in this happy land ; to the humblest pastor, - 


and the simplest flock. Let:us remember, 


as we see them pouring forth from its (¢ 
humble portal, what words have been on all 
lips, -what thoughts in many hearts ; what 
thoughts of majesty and holiness, what love, 


what reliance, what confidence ; ‘and then, 
if we are not faithless to the dignity of that 
soul which, though deteriorated,’ still re- 
tains the stamp of its Maker, let us believe, 
if we can, that no good has been effected, 
no passion softened and checked, no desire 
for the graces of a Christian temper im- 
planted. Let this sight be compared, not 
with the population collected, like our 
barbarous forefathers, or like the savages of 
modern days, to perform their bloody wor- 
ship in the sight of the bright sun or 
shining stars of heaven, but with the. 
pulation which poured forth from the lofty 
— of some splendid temple of the po- 


ished Athens, to join in the iniquities ofa 


Bacchanalian procession ; or with that 
which, at this very time, assembles in the 
distant realms Hindostan, sometimes 
for deeds of cruelty and death, sometimes 
for services so: ogi, Meng the very 
Brahmin of better mind hides his face for 
shame, and sheds the burning tear of an- 
guish over the infamy of that religion of 
which he is the minister ;—let this com- 
parison be simply made, and then let it be 
asked, what has Christianity done?—Rev. 
Hugh J. Rose. 





NEW PROCESS FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF EXPLOSION OF 
FIRE-DAMP. 

Ir has been found by experience’that Sir 

H. Davy’s safety-lamp, ‘though in many 
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vered accidentally that her husband’s mind 
‘was much troubled by his pecuniary diffi- 
culties. When Dr. Goldsmith was dying, 
Dr. Turton said to the poet, “Your pulse cu: 
is in greater disorder than it should be; is 
your mind at ease?” Goldsmith replied 
that it was not; and he feared that his 
death had been accelerated thereby. Much 
of our success in practice will depend upon 
placing about patients persons of cheerful 
and lively: dispositions. | How often have 

our best directed efforts 
owing to the mind of the invalid being de- © 
pressed by the looks and conversation of 

those in attendance. It is the sacred duty 

of those associated with the sick to oe of 


and position of the fire-damp, can always 
be ascertained with precision and certainty 
through the agency of the safety lamp; bat 
care must be taken that the carbonic acid 
and azote remaining in -the : mine’ after 


resume 

This formidable. and treacherous enemy 
will thus be effectually and instantaneously 
annihilated, that otherwise could: bs but 
slowly, partially, and progressively con- 
poston panera with the advantage that 
the health of the miners will cease: to be 
impaired from respiration in-a foul atmo- 


PO- sphere.— Correspondent of the Mining Jour- 


nal. 





Che Gatherer. 


Tue study of Geometry among the Eeyp- 
tians. owed its origin to necessity; forthe 
river Nile being swelled with the showers 
ing in Ethiopia, and thence annually 
ov ing the country of Egypt, and by 
its violence overturning all the marks they 
had to distinguish their lands, made it ne- 
cessary for them, upon every abatement of 
the flood, to survey their lands, to find out 
every one his own by the quantity of the 
ground upon the survey; the necessity of 
which put them upon a more diligent in- 
quiry into that study, that thereby they 
ight attain to some exactness in that, 
which was to be of such necessary, constant, 
and perpetual use. Thence we find the in- 
vention of Geometry particularly attributed 
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by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and others, 
to the Egyptians.—Stllingfleet’s Origines 
Sacre, 

Eastern method of measuring Time.—The 
people of the East measure time by the 
length of their shadow. Hence, if you ask 
a man what o'clock it is, he immediately 
goes into the sun, stands erect, then looking 
where his shadow terminates, he measures 


his length with his feet, and tells you nearly : 


the time. ‘Thus the workmen earnestly 
desire the shadow which indicates the time 
for leaving their work. A mn wishing 
to leave his toil, says, “How long my 
shadow is in coming!” : “ Why did you not 
come'sooner?” “ use:I waited for my 
shadow.” «In. the 7th chapter of Job we 
find it written, “As a servant earnestly 
desireth his shadow.”—Roberts’s Ilustra- 
tions, 

Americanism. — A contemporary says, 
that trancendentalism is the spiritual cog- 
noscence of psychological irrefragibility. 
connected with concutient ademption of 
incolumnient spiritually and etherealized 
contention of subsultory concretion. 


Bancroft, the American historian, com- 
putes that 180,000 Indians are all that re- 
main east of the Missisippi of the numerous 
tribes who formerly that immense 
range of country. irits, the small 
pox, famine, and the rifle, have destroyed 

rest. 


“ Why do you not thank God,” said 
Mansure to an Arab, “that since I have 
been your ruler you have never been af- 
flicted with the plague?” “God is too just 
to send two scourges upon us at once,” was 
the replys but it cost the bold speaker his 


A Thought.—If memory, instead of soft- 
ening all the traces, gave us back the 
original lines of life in their native -harsh- 
ness, who could live on to old age ?—for 
the catalogue of broken hopes, and disap- 
pointed wishes, and pleasures snatched from 
us never to return, would be more than any 
human mind could bear. It would harden 
the heart'to marble, or break it in its youth, 
It is happy, too, that in early years our 
mind has greater power of resistance, fur 
the novelty of sorrow gives it a double sting. 

Bitters as a Stomachic.—The habit of 
taking bitters for the proves of appe- 
tite is on the whole a one, unless it be 
medicinally, in which case the practice 
must be tempered by prudence; for, al- 
though bitters are of themselves wholesome 
when judicious use is made of them, the 
frequently uce fever in delicate consti- 
tutions, and check the insensible ira- 
tion which is necessary for th. In 
England many of those who take bitters 
do but make them an excuse for dram 
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drinking, and imagine. that the addition of 
an mgd of bitters, made also with rare 
corrects the dangerous properties of the 
spirit with which this idfusion is mixed. 
sitter orange pe forms the basis of the 
bitters sold by publicans, and is a fine sto- 
machic; but the drinking spirits with it, 
unless in very small quantity, and diluted 
yan aes is injurious.—Merle’s Domestic 
Christianity in China.—The Institute of 
Missions in Berlin has received tidings of 
the celebrated German missionary, Gutzlaff, 
dated from Pekin, the 20th of November 
last. ‘At that period he was aided in his 
lie labours by seventeen Chinese (to 
whom six others were shortly to be added), 
‘who, having learned Christianity from him, 
and embraced its tenets, were serving their 
po foro as missi asap iin why his pupils, 
of Japan origin, were ristianit 
to their coun and to the Chinese st 
Macao; and his two nieces, resident also in 
the latter place, had converted upwards of 
140 Chinese women, all belon to the 
igher classes. Here Gutzlaff has addressed 
to the. Missionaries’ Institute thirty-ei 
volumes in the Chinese tongue, containing 
works re to the .Christian worship, 
printed at Pekin, Canton, and other cities 
of China; and the Royal Library of Berlin 
has received from him manuscript copies of 
nine very rare Chinese works, giving the 
description of a great number of monuments 
anciently existing, in the celestial empire, 
but of which few or no traces now remain. 


God has made the whole earth vocal with 
sweet sounds: the untravelled forest echoes 
the notes of the wild bird, and the habita- 
tions of men are made glad by the song of 
the feathered minstrel; but above all, the 
human voice, that combines the highest 
br of sweet some with the inspiration 
of thought, is given for no ordinary 
of earthly pleasure—in its whisper bi alfec- 
tion, how grateful! In its expression of 
religious devotion, how exalted! For its 
solace in trouble, how dear! For its parti- 
cipation in joy, how unspeakable! 


House-Fly.—The eye of: the common 
house-fly is fixed so as to: enable its promi- 
nent organs of vision to view accurately the 
objects around in every ion; it is 
furnished with 8000 hexagonal :faces, all 
calculated to convey perfect im to the 
optic nerve, all slightly convex, all acting as 
so many cornea—8000 included within a 
space no larger than the head of a pin! all 
hexagonal—all of the best possible form to 
is-is 80 won- 
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